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THE report that the Manufacturers of Boston intends to 
re-insure and retire from business, has gained the widest 
circulation, but the fact is, that there is no foundation for 
it. We have advices from the officers of the company to 
the effect that the idea has never been suggested, hinted 
at, or thought of by the officers, directors, stockholders, or 
any person connected with the company. We are glad to 


state that the 


stockholders, 


without 


exception, 


are 


thoroughly satisfied with Mr. Appleton’s management, and 
we hope that this publication will set at rest all reports to 


the contrary. 





OWING to the great number of fires, incendiary and 
otherwise, occurring in Russia, the insurance companies 
doing business there have resolved to advance rates fully 


forty per cent. 


They have been losing money there con- 





tinuously, and now propose that insurers shall pay an ade- | 


quate price for the indemnity they enjoy. 


If Russia is 


afflicted with as many chronic rate cutters as this country 


is, the advance of rates will amount to little. 


Still there is 


ahint in this proceeding that our underwriters should im- 


prove upon without delay. 


A general increase of rates is 


the only means of saving the companies from loss, for the 
fire losses of the year thus far have shown that inroads will 
have to be made upon accumulated surplus to meet ex- 


penses. 


The United Fire Underwriters may well give this 


subject serious consideration at their meeting next week. 


A CONTEMPORARY notes the fact that an agent, who is 
not named, is $8000 behind in his accounts with his com- 
panies, and hopes the matter may be compromised, as the 
editor does not wish to see the companies lose anything 


“nor the agent involved in trouble.” 


Why this display of 


tenderness regarding a defaulting agent? The man has 
used money that did not belong to him, and is as much a 
criminal as though he had picked a pocket or “cracked a 


safe,” 





There is altogether too much of this sentimentality 











regarding criminals ; their exemption from punishment is 
an incentive to others to become dishonest. The only 
way for an agent, or any one else, to avoid trouble is to be 
honest, and to render unto Ceasar the funds that belong to 
him. Failing in this, he should be dealt with as a criminal. 
Compromise with crime is itself an offence, punishable by 
law, but there is, nevertheless, too much of it indulged in 
for the good of the public. We hope the companies vic- 
timized by the agent referred to will make an example of 
him. 


ONE evening last week five small fires occurred within 
the space of two hours, the fire apparatus being kept in 
active motion during that period. Six alarms in every 
twenty-four hours is about the average in this city, but it 
is a rare occurrence to crowd the entire average into two 
or three hours. But this is the great danger that our fire 
authorities stand in dread of, the breaking out of two or three 
large fires at the same time, thus preventing the concen- 
tration of apparatus upon any one. Under such conditions 
a serious conflagration is liable to occur that could not if 
the department was supplied with duplicate apparatus in 
the most dangerous localities. The Fire Commissioners, 
in their estimates for expenses for the coming year, asked 
for sufficient funds to enable them to provide six new 
engines and two hook and ladder trucks, to be placed 
with existing companies and operated by them, but the 
Board of Estimate cut down the appropriation so much 
that it is doubtful if the apparatus can be purchased. It 
is poor economy to stint a fire department in apparatus. 
One heavy loss would more than pay for all that was 
asked for. 


THE astounding announcement was made to the public 
last week that Ben Noyes’s life insurance companies were 
sound up to the time they were taken out of his hands. 
But B. Noyes made this statement himself, so allowance 
must be made for the coloring. Mr. Noyes’s companies, 
the American Mutual Life and the National Life and 
Trust, both of New Haven, are still in the hands of Re- 
ceiver Talcott H. Russell. Mr. Noyes stated his grievances 
to the public as follows last week: “ My insurance com- 
panies were sound, and it is the Russell & Co. insurance 
carcases which are lying around in morgues and court 
rooms. Further, up to the day the insurance companies I 
presided over were by the law smashed, they were sound, 
and had been for twenty-eight years, during which period 
I had paid with my own hands $1,500,000 in losses and 
had accumulated assets amounting to about $1,100,000 and 
not a loss due, and only $19,000 coming due, to be paid ; 
and I would have continued, down to this day, in the 
prompt payment of losses, and loaning our citizens money 
to build up New Haven, had I been let alone, while, since 
the smash-up, five years ago, not one dollar has been paid 
to widows and orphans, and there is no likelihood that 
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there will be, so long as hypothetical questions can be got 
up to amuse receivers, lawyers and courts.” Somebody 
has said that any one may bring himself to believe almost 
anything he is inclined to, and thinks it becoming or 
expedient to maintain. If Mr. Neyes can conscientiously 
claim that his companies were sound until taken from his 
control, it is fair to presume that his conscience has been 
dictated to by natural inclinations. At all events his 
published card contains news for insurance men. 





BECAUSE Judge Treat has refused a new trial in the 
famous Wackerle case against the Mutual Life, it does not 
follow that this ends the proceedings. The company has 
the right of appeal, and it may be taken asa certainty that 
it will contest the case to the last resort, unless its officers 
are satisfied that the man Wackerle is an impostor. Mrs. 
Wackerle denies that he is her husband, and sues to re- 
cover the amount of insurance upon his life. Wackerle 
declares he is her husband, is identified by a large number 
of witnesses as such, and has long been drawing a pension 
from the government as the identical Wackerle to whom 
the lady was married. If it turns out that he is an im- 
postor, and that Mrs. Wackerle is really a widow, it will 
prove to be one of the most remarkable cases of life insur- 
ance litigation this country has produced. At present, 
however, the legal advisers of the company are confident 
that he is the husband of the woman, and living evidence 
that the claim of his alleged widow for the insurance upon 
his life is fraudulent. So long as there is a reasonable 
ground for this belief, the officers of the company must, 
in the interests of their thousands of policyholders, do all 
in their power to save the company’s funds from pillage. 
The case will, undoubtedly, be carried toa higher court at 
the earliest practicable moment. 





WE presume there is no truth in the intimation that Mr, 
Driggs, president of the Williamsburg City, proposes, at 
the meeting of the United Underwriters, next week, to 
advocate a radical increase of rates on all classes of risks, 
the recognition of the Tariff Association by all companies, 
and the summary decapitation of every person guilty of 
cutting rates! We know Mr. Driggs to be exceedingly 
radicai—sometimes regarding some things—and it is prob- 
able he does not contemplate the present situation with 
that equanimity that is so becoming to a veteran under- 
writer of his peculiar style and temperament; but, never- 
theless, we maintain that it would be the height of cruelty 
to spring such extreme and barbarous propositions upon 
so innocent and lamb-like an assemblage as that of the 
United Underwriters promises to be. Mr. Driggs should 
approach them more gently—you might as well kill a man 
outright as to frighten him to death. If the president of 
the Williamsburg City is so desirous of securing the re- 
forms suggested, he should assemble his Board of Directors 





—_————___ 
———— 


en masse, divide them into sections, and precipitate his 
propositions upon the United by instalments. We do not 
desire to see the United utterly annihilated, and implore 
Mr. Driggs to stay his murderous hands; submit your 
propositions in detail through your more mercify] Board 
of Directors. 


AT a recent public meeting of prominent citizens of 
London the subject of how to prevent fires was discussed 
atlength. The plan of having a thorough investigation 
made into the origin of every fire met unanimous approval, 
There is no doubt but such investigation would tend 
greatly to enlighten the public as to precautions necessary 
to be taken to prevent fires, and also to deter incendiaries 
from prosecuting their work. In this city we havea fire 
marshal who does this work, and by his efforts a number of 
incendiaries have been hunted down, and are now in states 
prison. But such an officer should also have power to 
make house-to-house visitations, as his judgment dictates, 
for the purpose of making personal inspections of build- 
ings, and sufficient authority to compel occupants to adopt 
proper safeguards against fire. At this season of the year, 
when citizens are preparing their heating appliances for 
winter use, the number of fires is always larger than at 
other seasons. Careful inspections would lead to proper 
precautions being taken in putting up stoves, piercing par- 
titions for pipes, in making steam and hot air connections, 
examination of flues, etc., and thereby reduce the number 
of fires. For a number of years the city of Rochester, N. 
Y., had a most efficient fire marshal in the person of O. L. 
Angevine, and he made it his business to make just such 
inspections. The underwriters and the public estimated 
that he saved them large sums in their annual fire losses. 
Every city and village in the land should have an officer 
with such authority for prosecuting inspections and inves. 
tigations. The fire losses in this country are aSsuming 
proportions fearful to contemplate, and it is imperative 
that some means be devised for checking them. In most 
places there is a fire department having a chief engineer. 
Usually he has so little to do that the community does not 
feel like paying him a sufficient salary to induce him togive 
his whole time to the work. It would pay them, however, 
to increase his compensation and power by making him fire 
marshal, as well as chief engineer, and require him to in- 
spect buildings, put out fires and hold fire inquests. A large 
majority of fires that occur are the result of carelessness ; if 
their careless habits were pointed out to them by an inspec- 
tor, occupants of buildings would generally reform them. 
Comparatively few persons desire to be burned out, and if 
they’ are shown how their practices or habits are likely to 
lead to such a result, they will apply the remedy. Heed- 
lessness is the great enemy to be overcome, and this can 
be better done by the personal representations of an official 
inspector than by any other means. In large cities there 
should be numerous inspectors and inspections, each officer 
having a district assigned him to go over regularly, and 
being held responsible that his work is efficiently done. 
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This would involve some expense, but the outlay would be 


more than compensated for in the saving of life and prop- 


erty. 


It is to be hoped that when the members of the United 
Underwriters in America come together next month, they 
will come prepared to stand shoulder to shoulder to carry 
out those reforms in underwriting that their individual ex- 
perience has shown them are necessary tothe maintenance 
of the business. In the stirring address which Colonel A. 
Lounden Snowden, president of the organization, made at 
the last meeting, he appealed to the members to exercise 
good faith towards one another. This appeal appears to 
have been wasted, for the measures adopted by the con- 
vention for reorganizing the business have miscarried be- 
cause some of the companies, in their individual capacity, 
refused to endorse in practice what they voted for collec- 
tively. The plan of forming District Associations, each to 
control the business of insurance within its own district, as 
agreed upon by the United Underwriters, has never been 
carried to fruition, because, as we are informed, some of 
the managers who voted for the adoption of the plan, re- 
fused to consent to its being put into operaticn, adopting 
the policy of the wary politician who dodged the liquor 
question—he was in favor of the law, but opposed to its en- 
forcement. Those who were willing to try the plan now 
accuse their delinquent brethren of breaking faith with 
them. Indeed, this charge of bad faith bandied so frequent- 
ly about, is the great obstacle in the way of reform. No 
improvement in underwriting practices can be expected 
so long as each manager suspects that all his neighbors 
are seeking opportunities to break faith with him, and 
that they do violate their pledges whenever occasion 
offers. 

os % % 

The United Underwriters started out under most 
favorable auspices; managers seemed to see in it a 
medium by means of which they could be united upon 
measures to lift their business out of the slums into which 
it had fallen, and to make fire underwriting once more re- 
spected as well as profitable. At the meetings already 
held there was a great amount of enthusiasm—or, at least, 
of enthusiastic speech making—many valuable ideas were 
suggested, and some plans adopted which promised to bear 
good fruit. Butall the hopes thus raised have been disap- 
pointed, and the outcome of all the professions of contri- 
tion for past offenses and promises of reform have come to 
naught. The simple truth is, there was no necessity for 
calling into existence such an organization, except such as 
lies in the fact that many companies refuse to recognize 
the National Board of Underwriters, an organization hav- 
ing all the machinery necessary for a central and control- 
ling board of men interested in insurance. It wasin every 
way fully prepared.to take up the work the United Un. 
derwriters proposed to do, but which could not be done 
because underwriters had no confidence in each other orin 
the National Board. We do not see that the United Un- 





derwriters has succeeded in obtaining that degree of in- 
dividual confidence that is so necessary for the success of 
any organization. Untilthe members cease to regard each 
other as falsifiers and tricksters it is useless for them to talk 
about co-operating to secure reforms in practices. Should 
they come together and decide to let bygones be bygones, 
to stop all recrimination and to unite earnestly and honestly 
to put fire underwriting upon a better business basis, they 
may hope to accomplish something. But it is worse than 
useless for them to come together for the sole purpose of 
permitting a few members to air their alleged superior 
morality, while their practices are the reverse of their 
preaching. We know that there is great doubt in the minds 
of many managers as to the ability of the United Under- 
writers to do anything at present towards securing una- 
nimity of action among the companies upon any given point. 
In their judgment, the time has not arrived when it is pos- 
sible to harmonize conflicting interests. We hope for bet- 
ter things, however, as a result ofthe coming meeting. The 
lessons of the past yearshould not have been wasted, and 
if they have not been, the necessity for reforming present 
practices must be apparent to all. We trust the coming 
meeting will be largely attended, that some definite plan 
of action will be agreed upon, and that every company will 
co-operate to secure an improved condition’ of business. 
But if the members come together prepared to find fault 
with each other, to suspect every man’s motives and to 
doubt his integrity, the meeting will be as barren of practical 
good as was the heifer Mr. Bowker told about at the last 
meeting. 





St. Louis has not been a specially profitable field for 
underwriters to cultivate of late years, the expenses of the 
business being out of proportion to its receipts. A com- 
pany manager in this city assigns as a reason for this the 
fact that the agents representing the companies there are 
in the habit of relying altogether upon their maps when 
taking risks rather than upon personal surveys of the prop- 
erty insured. In this way a company is required to assume 
hazards that it would not do if careful surveys were made 
by their agents. Maps are very necessary to the proper 
equipment of an office, but an objection to them lies in this 
fact, that agents are inclined to rely too much upon them. 
Safety in underwriting can be secured only by a thorough 
knowledge of the risks insured, a knowledge embracing all 
inherent hazards and extraneous onesaswell. A conscien- 
tious agent will not involve his company in any hap-hazard 
manner, but will exercise the same care in all his transac- 
tions on its account as he would if doing business for him- 
self. Unfortunately there are too few agents who feel the 
full measure of their responsibility in this respect. They 
are not entirely to blame, however, for the companies are 
continually dragooning them for more business, and de- 
manding that they shall swell the volume of their receipts. 
So importunate are some managers for more business, that 
their agents, to satisfy them, send them anything that has 
a premium attached to it, regardless of the character of 
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the risks assumed. But the more conservative companies 
require a judicious discrimination on the part of agents, 
and to satisfy these the agents should personally know the 
character of every risk upon which they write a policy, and 
not trust entirely to their maps for their knowledge. We 
presume St. Louis agents are not alone in pinning their 
faith to their maps, but the manager referred to used them 
to illustrate the point he was making, viz.: that the high 
ratio of losses to premiums is largely due to the neglect 
of agents to properly survey the risks they take. The 
more conservative companies have expert surveyors at 
their head offices whom they send out to make special sur- 
veys and cancel policies when it is found their agents are 
writing too freely. One such expert, we know, is conceded 
by his superior officers to have saved the company many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars by judiciously cancelling 
policies that had been too freely written by agents anxious 
to swell the aggregate of their business. In these days of 
recklessness in underwriting, when fife losses are piling up 
to an extent that threatens the companies most seriously, 
too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of a 
careful survey of every risk written and a thorough’ knowl- 
edge of the hazards surrounding property for which in- 
surance companies have to pay in case of its loss or dam- 
age by fire. 








PROVIDING FOR OLD AGE. 


HE paying of a premium which never increases in 
T amount, no matter how old a man grows, or how 
much greater becomes the current cost of his life insur- 
ance, is one advantageous element in the science of life 
insurance. This practice is directly opposed to the charg- 
ing of a small premium-equivalent in early years and ex- 
cessive amounts in later years—the plan followed by the 
co-operatives. This latter principle constitutes a prime 
mistake in the theory of co-operative assessment life insur- 
ance, and it is not difficult to prove this. No man, in con- 
necting himself with an organization, is willing to do so, 
with the understanding that he will be obliged to increase 
the amount of his payments annually. In the case of the 
co-operatives, this is inevitable. Inthe early and vigorous 
years of manhood it is comparatively easy to meet the 
premium payments required, for the cost of life insurance 
is then cheap. In later years, the ravages of mortality 
run the annual cost up to a high figure, and the burden of 
carrying life insurance grows heavier as years roll by. The 
co-operatives, in theory as well as practice, do little if any- 
thing toward easing this weight to be borne in old age. 
The plan of life insurance, practiced by the well known life 
companies, on the other hand, provides for an equal dis- 
tribution of this burden through life, by charging a uni- 
form annual premium from the time the policy is taken 
out until it expires. The vigor of youth is thus made to 
lend a helping hand to the debility of old age. It is well 
known that only a portion of the annual premium received 





——— 
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from young persons is used to defray the current cost of 
life insurance. The remainder is laid aside by the com. 
pany to help the assured to pay his premiums in olq e 
On the contrary, the co-operatives make no provident 
to-morrow ; their certificate-holders are assessed to pay cur- 
rent claims. Thus, in early years, life associations of the 
co-operative stamp are too apt to be patronized by the short. 
sighted public. When the hey-day of youth has passed 
and the old members begin to die, it is then that the mae 
of a reserve fund, to ease heavy assessments, becomes a 
parent, and desperate attempts are made to instil] young 
blood once more into the organization. But the current 
cost of insurance having grown high, young persons can 
get their insurance cheaper elsewhere. This is one reason 
why co-operatives cannot live longer than a decade, at the 
best. These organizations boast in their early days that 
they can dispense-with reserve funds. The reserve is the 
life blood of life;insurance, and is therefere indispensable 
to the prosecution of the business. We remember 
reading in an exchange some time since, how, by 
an unfortunate coincidence, the life companies of the 
United Kingdom were, within the space of a year, called 
upon to pay no less a sum than $6,250,000 on the deaths 
of the three most heavily insured persons in that coun. 
try, viz.,the Duke of Newcastle, the Marquis of Anglesea 
and the Earl of Fife. About the same time, two other 
noblemen, carrying large insurance on their lives, died, in. 
volving an aggregate loss to the life companies on five 
lives of at least $7,500,000. As far as known, the com. 
panies bore this heavy drain on their resources with little, 
if any, inconvenience, for they had been reserving funds 
since the beginning of their existence to be ready for just 
such an emergency. Had the noblemen trusted in theco- 
operative theory, that large reserves are needless, and in- 
vested their money accordingly in organizations of that 
persuasion, their heirs doubtless would have realized, at a 
dear cost, how sadly their confidence had been ‘misplaced. 
Happy to say, the choice was made in the right direction. 
Regular life companies, in alleviating the burden of heavy 
premiums in advanced age, go even farther than charging 
a uniform premium throughout the policyholder's life. 
With many companies, the man who takes out a life insu- 
rance policy becomes virtually a member of the great life 
institution, and one prerogative of membership is par- 
ticipation in the profits of the company. Profits thus 
accruing to the policyholder are used either to reduce the 
premium, to purchase additional insurance, or are paid 
directly into the policyholder’s hands. These dividends 
to policyholders contribute greatly to lessen premiums, 
especially in old age. We know of one policyholder, who 
took out a policy for five thousand dollars in 1847, and 
during his life was charged a little over three thousand 
five hundred dollars in premiums. He received, however, 
during that time, dividends in reduction of premium ag- 
gregating nearly two thousand dollars. So that in thirty- 
four years, he was actually required to pay scarcely more 
than fifteen hundred dollars to carry a policy of five thou 
sand dollars, payable at any moment in case of death. 
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Many policyholders, after paying the required premium 
for eighteen or twenty years, are, by virtue of these 
dividends accruing from the profits of the company, ab. 
solved altogether from paying future premiums. In mul- 
titudinous cases, strange as it may seem to the public, 
which cannot believe that life companies organized on the 
mutual plan belong exclusively to the members, com- 
panies pay more to their policyholders in the aggregate 
than they receive from them. This is evident from the 
following table, showing the premium receipts, the divi- 
dend payments to policyholders and the total payments 
to policyholders by all the life companies authorized to 
do business in New York, during the past four years : 














Premiums Dividends Total Pa ts 
YEAR. received from the to the } tot. 
Assured. Assured. Assured. 
——— —_—— | 
1878... .....- «-+-| $57,236,335 $14,637,449 | $60,886,669 
is ashe <a 53,728,055 13,479,013 | $7,371,958 
a 53,972,388 13,171,992 | 5$3.127,192 
I 56,379,248 12,579,151 | 52,144,649 
Re ere $221,316,026 $5 3,868,205 | $223.530,468 





It is obvious, therefore, that policyholders received more 
money from life companies during these years than was 
actually paid by them into the organizations. The divi. 
dends paid to policyholders, it will be noticed, constitute 
about one-fourth of the aggregate payments. This pro- 
vision to lessen the premium burden when the yellow leaf 
years of life arrive, forms an important principle in the 
science of life insurance. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Tue Park Theatre fire is another reminder of the low rates prevailing on 
this class of property. The theatre building paid the companies three per 
cent, and the paper-hanging stock of George & Co., one and three-quarters 
and two percent. As the patrol were prevented from rendering any ser- 
vice, while it was quite evident they might, if permitted, have saved most 
of the insured stock, it has turned out that this risk, which underwriters 
preferred to the theatre itself, was the poorest risk of the two, as we 
understand there is a possibility of salvage on the buildings, owing to the 
walls, contrary to expectation, having stood the fiery test. We presume 
the number of companies willing to insure theatres on any terms, is lim- 
ited, and these few better advance the rates. 


* * * 


AN uptown hotel insured (on building) at less than one per cent has 
lately discarded the use of gas in kitchens, pantries, hallways and else- 
where save in guest chambers, office and parlors, and introduced kerosene 
asa matter of economy. Query: Is this an increase of risk, or have the 
companies insuring the property granted the privilege indiscriminately ? 

ee oe % 


; How far it may be judicious for an insured party to pay higher than tar- 
if rates on a small portion of a heavy line of insurance, or how far it is 
judicious for companies to press the demand for higher rates than the 
tariff, are questions which probably will never be satisfactorily solved. In 
the first case, it is apparent that to pay one, two, ora dozen companies 
five, ten, or twenty cents more than their neighbors, causes the tariff 
Fate companies to be dissatisfied, and if a few companies press the higher 





charge, they lose favor. Yet we are assured that both these practices pre- 
vail to a considerable extert, and while there may be temporary advant 
ages in lines, we have the judgment of one of our most experienced under- 
writers that it won’t pay in the end. We are reminded of this by the ex- 
perience of the owner of a special hazard near the Forty-second street 
depot. His usual rate is two and a half, but he pays a quarter more for 
certain policies. He is so vexed about it, however, that he removed from 
the higher-priced companies a large line of dwelling insurance, on which 
the aggregate premiums were about ten times more than the increased 
premium on the special. 


% * % 


A SUPPOSED smart broker tried a bulldozing game on a wealthy corpora- 
tion lately, in which a prominent foreign office participated. He had 
handled the insurance on the property several years, but has been com- 
pelled every year to name his rate. This year he received a telegram from 
the president of the corporation requiring him to name his best figure by 
November 3. Instead of doing so, he sent forward a renewal of the expir- 
ing policies at former rates, and claimed that it was a bargain made last 
year. The wily president was not to be humbugged in this way. He 
quickly showed the policy to a rival broker and speedily obtained another 
policy on which the premium was considerably less. ‘The first policy was 
returned with a note to the effect that when a rate was requested the re- 
quest didn’t mean a policy, and that a strict compliance with such a de- 
mand was better than a hasty attempt to secure the insurance by improper 


methods. 
+ * * 


A CATSKILL mountain hotel proprietor recently sent for brokers and in- 
formed them that he wished the warranty in his insurance policies that 
the premises shall be kept in charge of a competent watchman through 
the winter modified so that the premises shall be in charge of an agent 
living in a cottage 800 feet distant. The brokers frankly informed the 
owner that there would be considerable kicking on the part of the com- 
panies and that those who didn’t cancel would probably raise the rate fifty 
cents. This announcement caused the owner to do some figuring. He 
discovered that the advance would cost him nearly $1090, whereas 
a watchman could be employed for six months for a fourth part of that 
sum. He wilted and there will be no change in the watchman pro- 
gramme, 

*& * * 

AN agency company which changed hands one year ago, now shows a 
profit on one half the premiums formerly collected, whereas under the old 
dispensation there was a steady loss. 

ww * * 


A PROMINENT foreign company, one of the later arrivals, has reduced its 
holdings in the dry goods district to $5000 on’a single risk. The order is 
peremptory and is supposed to be the result of the statistics recently 
printed in The Commercial Bulletin. 


AN honest but ignorant German living on Long Island lately made ap- 
plication to a Brooklyn company for an insurance on his dwelling, barn 
and land on which they stood. He was told the sums must be specified, 
whereupon he divided them in this wise, dwelling $2000, barn $800, land 
under cultivation and ‘‘ where the house stands,” $1500. He wanted his 
whole garden insured against fire and was with difficulty persuaded that 
it was unnecessary. We fear if he tried to do this in a New York office, he 
would have been taken at his word and a policy delivered and premium 
received specifying an insurance on the ‘‘land.” It would have been too 
much of a temptation for a New Yorker. 


Last week we mentioned an unique form of policy covering a spark 
risk in an Eastern town. We have since been shown another curious 
form, covering under blanket items various portions of the property of the 
New York, Lake Erie and Western Railway. Thus there is an amount 
specified on station buildings and contents, another on engine houses, 
another on machine shops, another on bridges, and so on through the list. 
It is declared that each policy is a fro rata of a quarter of a million dollars, 
and that each policy covers only the extess of loss over and above a speci- 
fic insyrance on the railway property to the amount of ten million dollars ! 
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The blanket items are not to apply until the specific insurance is first ex- 
hausted. The rate offered is four per cent, and it is understood a consid- 
erable portion of it has been covered in New York and Boston. The ten 
million specific and the quarter of a million blanket forms a very respecta- 
ble plum for a Broadway brokerage firm. The premiums must aggregate 
close to $75,000, and there ought to he considerable competition in sucha 


business. r 
% % w 

Every few weeks there is a story started somewhere and somehow 
that there are a couple of foreign managers quietly looking around the 
country with a view of entering upon American business. These stories 
are pure inventions, but they gain currency and are believed because Mr. 
Relton, of the Sun Fire office, did successfully arrive here and elude re- 
porters and managers. It isassumed that so distinguished an example 
serves as a pattern for other managers, but if the comments publicly heard 
on the conduct of Mr. Relton are worth anything, no one of his rival man- 
agers will care to follow his example. We need hardly say that the idea 
of a fire insurance manager trying to familiarize himself with the fire in- 
surance situation in this country without coming into contact with the 
officers and managers of companies on the ground is absurd. If any 
foreign gentleman thinks otherwise he is to be pitied for his ignorance. 
In the meantime the stories of foreign managers teing here incognito may 


be doubted. 
* # 


SoME waggish underwriters were lately airing their ideas in the Boreel 
building of model fire-proof risks and after stone quarries, Brooklyn, 
bridge piers, Atlantic cable, Hudson river tunnel, etc., had been men- 
tioned, one little chap remarked that he thought all things considered and 
with a properly guarded form of policy a risk on Niagara Falls would 
be a deuced good thing, and he thought the Niagara the proper company 
to issue the policy ! 








INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Tue Hemisphere is a new maritime insurance company at Marseilles. 

MAtcHEs would still seem to furnish a strong contingent to the causes 
of fires. A letter from Pinneberg calls attention to the great carelessness 
among the rural population in keeping matches: ‘‘ They are to be found 
on the hearth, on the stove, in stables, cellars, on the stairs and everywhere 
that mortal foot can tread. Everybody takes one and uses it with the 
greatest indifference as to consequences. Children use them as play- 
things and men carry them loose in their vest pockets.” Swedish matches, 
on the other hand, being only combustible when rubbed against a pre- 
pared surface, offer guarantees of safety. 

Tue Life Insurance and Savings Bank of Stuttgart has introduced sev- 
eral changes into its statutes. It offers its policyholders to give thema 
dividend in proportion to the totality of the premiums paid by them, so 
that it is continually increasing. According to the profits made by the 
bank, a dividend of fifteen per cent may be had from the sixth year, 
which will be increased about three per cent annually, After twenty 
years, the insured may have sixty per cent, and after thirty-three years 
ninety-nine per cent,.and after thirty-four years an annually paid and in- 
creasing income. 

A MAN having been seriously injured lately in Aix la Chapelle by an 
umbrella in the hands of another, the police magistrates advise the people 
whenever they see an umbrella or stick carried in a horizontal position to 
take the liberty and change it to a vertical. Whether such a proceed- 
ing might not give rise to trouble is another question. 


THE New York Life Insurance Company is kfown as well, if not bet- | 
insurance company against losses by forest fires. There seems to be great 


ter, in South America, Central America, the Republic of Mexico and the 
West Indies, as it is in England, France, Germany and Italy. 

THE insurance business in France seems to be conducted too much in a 
“light and airy way,” especially in so far as the creation of new companies 
is concerned. The following is the resumé in this line of a single num- 
ber of L’Assurance: The Hemisphere has been definitively constituted ; 
the Assurance Agricolo is bankrupt; the Clementine is retusning the 





ar 


money of the shareholders, not being as successful in providin 
an existence as it did with a name ; La Proprieté is a new co 
is to be, and its special aim in the world is to insure against “loss of re 
and contract.” Fermages, the French organ, promises a little amusement 
to its readers later on from a consideration of the objects of this Pa 
The Globe has failed with liabilities of 200,000 francs ; law expenses onnlent 
backsliding shareholders figure up 130,000 francs. The premiums of La 
Confiance to August 31, 1882, were 1,334,228 francs; the losses, 737,468 
francs, or 55.28 per cent of the premiums. Le Chomage is expiring, f 


& itself with 
™pany, that 


THERE are five re-insurance companies in Austro-Hungary, the Pap. 
nonia in Pesth; Securitas, Viennese and Alliance in Vienna, and the 
First Bohemian in Prague. They have to meet the competition of some 
foreign companies. The Pannonia and the Viennese are very Prosperous 
—the others mentioned are in a contrary condition—the former paid 2624 
per cent for 1881, and the latter § percent. The receipts of premiums for 
fires fell from 5,278,305 florins in 1880 to 4,882,793 florins in 1881, but the 
losses were only 72.1 per cent of net premium. 

M. Denrtis has been appointed the manager of the New York Life for 
Upper Italy, and M. Rebessi for the Southern provinces. 

Tuils is an age of luxury, and even the German insurance companies are 
not exempt from the temptation of the times. The Germania is about to 
have a palatial building in Strasburg. 

SuicipEs in Prussia do not show any decreasing tendency—the number 
for 1880 was 4769, or eighteen per annum out of 100,000 living per. 
sons. The causes given seem interesting: Out of every 100 cases of 
suicide during the four years ending in 1880, the following were the 
causes and proportions: 


Males. Females, 


From being tired of life 
Bodily suffering 
Mental diseases 


Shame, conscientious remorse.......ccccccccccccccccsccess 


Unknown causes 








The favorite months for suicides are still May, June and July, and 
poison, especially among women, maintains its preeminence. 

THE Victor Emanuel Insurance Company is trying in a mild way, al- 
though Italian, to compete with the New York Life. Its capital of ten 
million lires was got together—on paper—.and its fourteen directors were 
selected solely and entirely on account of their blue blood, or money. The 
president is a prince ; the vice-president, a duke ; but the tariffs for life 
insurance show anything but business on the part of a Count Barbaro, 

THERE was an insurance company in Piedmont against ‘‘ the diseases of 
silk worms,” but it has just been transformed into a general insurance 
company. 

THE State attorney in Glogau recently issued a notice with regard to the 
increasing danger of fires arising from children playing with matches— 
eight cases of fire within three weeks were solely attributable to that 
cause. He threatens to call parents to account where negligence on their 
part can be proved. 

THE National Assurance Company of Dublin (Ireland), whose manager 
is expected here soon, has rather lengthy advertisements in the German 
papers. 

Tue Amsterdam people will soon be forced to give up what is known 
as the “ Amsterdam clause.” An association has been already formed in 
Rotterdam for the purpose of having the Dutch maritime insurance laws 


| modified. 


A MOVEMENT is being made by some German land owners to have an 


difficulty in establishing a proper tariff in such a case. 

NEUMANN’s Zeitschrift fuer Versicherungswesen says of the Insurance 
Year Book: ‘This new edition, published by THe Specraror Company 
in New York, has been compiled on the same plan as its predecessors. 
To everyone who desires to be perfectly acquainted with the American in- 
surance business we can most cordially recommend the work, as it com 
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tains a mass of carefully prepared matter with regard to everything inter- 
esting in insurance, so faras America is concerned. It also gives evidence 


that foreign insurance has been sufficiently treated of.” 


Tue theatre of Oerebro in Sweden was lately burned to the ground. 
Happily the fire broke out an hour before the representation. The acto:s 
were, however, dressing for their parts, and had a narrow escape, some 


being even slightly burned. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Increa ed Safety for Theatres. 

Hap not so much been intermittently written and said on the subject of 
fires in theatres, the appearance of Steele Mackaye’s paper on “ Sate- 
ty in Theatres,” in the November North American, and so nearly con- 
temporaneous with the destruction of Abbey’s Park Theatre, would 
appear to be hardly less than a prognostication. Every newspaper in the 
land is now editorially discussing the same subject, and most of them 
find it easy to tell what should be done; how to do it is quite another 
matter; and to the solution of this problem Mr. Mackaye’s papcr is 
mainly directed. As formulated by him, the question presents three 
sides: 

‘*7, Risks from faulty construction of walls and floors, protection 
from which should be insured by the integrity of our Building Depart- 
ments. 

“9. Risks from fire, for security from which we must look to our Fire 
Departments. 

“3. Risks from foul air, freedom from which ought to be guaranteed 


_ by the vigilance of our Health Departments.” 


After discussion of each of these points with considerable particularity, 
and generally in a manner to commend itself to the intelligence of all 
thoughtful readers, Mr. Mackaye closes with what he is pleased to call 
these ‘‘ten command ments of government to amusement managers :” 

‘*r. To veneer all the wood work in the scenic department with some 
fireproof composition sure to protect it {rom any fire that may occur in 
that inflammable portion of the house. 

‘*2. To construct in the roof above the rigging-loft large trap-doors, so 
weighted that they will fall open of themselves the moment they are un- 
fastened. Their fastenings either to be automatic or easily controlled 
from the prompter’s box. 

‘3. To hang an automatic fireproof curtain in the proscenium arch. 

“4.. To provide an air-tight tank with air condensing pump attachment, 
capable of holding water enough to extinguish any ordinary fire likely to 
start during a performance, which shall be connected with a plentiful sup- 
ply of pipes, furnished with automatic sprinklers and hose, on every 
working or fly floor. 

‘“‘s. To keep in working order two fire extinguishers for every working 
or fly floor. 

“6. To supply two axes to every working or fly floor. 

“7. To organize all the employees of the hcuse into a fire company, to 
be drilled at least once a week by a competent fireman detailed to this 
duty by the Fire Department of the city. 

‘*8. To adopt a seat that is capable of converting each floor in the audi- 
torium into a series of aisles at any time. 

‘9. To provide the best known system of ventilation for the audito- 
rium. 

‘to. To allow ten feet of exit room to every two hundred seats on the 
floor.” 

C. John Hexamer, a civil engineer and architect of Philadelphia, 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Prevention of Fires in Theatres,” before the Frank- 
lin Institute of that city, on June 21 of the present year. This paper has 
now been printed. The author gives at the outset an array of figures re- 
lating to theatres and theatre fires which show painstaking research. 
“Since the beginning of this century,” he says, ‘‘ estates worth over $100,- 
000,000 and thousands of lives have been destroyed by theatre fires, while 
thousands of others were fortunately saved from the same fate.” Europe 
contains 1486 theatres, and the United States have about 557. In Italy 
there is one theatre for every 75,000 inhabitants ; in the United States, 
one for every 90,000; Spain, one for every 93,000; France, one for every 





110,000; Great Britain, one for every 184,000; Austria, one for every 
235,000; Russia, one for every 1,360,000 ; Turkey, one for every 2,000,000. 
Over 150 theatres have been burned within the past one hundred years. 

‘* Destruction by fire,” says Mr. Hexamer, ‘is the natural end of thea- 
tres. Theatre fires can have but two eventualities—either the fire is extin- 
guished in the first minute, or the entire theatre is destroyed.” These 
disasters are exceedingly rare in Italy; more so than in any other part 
of the world, because they care more for good music, pure and simple, 
and less for the spectacular. More than half the theatre fires occur from 
December until March, a fact that explains itself, It has also been calcu- 
lated that thirteen per cent of all theatre fires occur in the daytime, before 
or during rehearsal ; twenty-one per cent during performances ; forty- 
eight per cent during the two hours following performances, and six- 
‘een per cent later at night. The statement is made that nearly one- 
half of all theatre fires occur two hours after the performances have 
closed. 

The larger part of Mr. Hexamer's paper is devoted to the technical dis- 
cussion of details by which the scenery and “‘ flys,” and all the stage be- 
longings, shall be made practically fireproof. 

To insure the reasonable safety of their audiences in time of peril, either 
from fire or panic, theatres should, besides taking the precautions men- 
tioned by Messrs. Mackaye and Hexamer, be bounded by streets on all 
sides, or else by streets on two sides, and on the other two sides by wide 
alleys, with ample direct exits on each of the four sides. The parquet 
floor should be on a level with the streets, with no steps at all. There 
should be broad and ample stone stairw2ys to the galleries, protected by 
fireproof walls, isolating them from the rest of the house. Add to these 
things a set of employees that can be transformed into a well drilled fire 
company at a second’s notice, and there remains but litile for the amuse- 
ment goer to dread except the bad actors on the stage, against whom no 
precaution will avail, except the simple expedient of staying at home. 


The Written Terms of a Policy Prevail 

In a fire policy upon the stock of wholesale grocers, comprising, as stated 
therein in writing, ‘‘ all articles kept for sale in such stocks,” there was a 
prohibition in the printed part against keeping gunpowder, saltpetre, etc. 
In writing, however, there was a special permit to ke*p gunpowder. The 
grocers also kept saltpetre in the usual quantity. In an action on the 
policy for a loss—Stout vs. The Commercial Union Insurance Company— 
the company set up that the keeping of the saltpetre voided the policy. 
The United States Circuit Court, at Indianapolis, Ind., decided against 
the company. Judge Gresham, in the opinion, said: The assured are 
entitled to a liberal construction of the contract, the written part of which 
embraces all articles belonging to a wholesale grocer’s stock. Saltpetre 
belongs to such stock, and therefore it may be said that written permission 
was given in the policy to keep saltpetre. The written parts of a policy 
will prevail over the formal and printed parts, unless it is clear that it was 
not so intended. It was argued that the special permit to keep gun- 
powder, one of the prohibited hazardous articles, implied an exclusioa of 
the saltpetre and all other hazardous articles mentioned ; but the Court 
said that this was not a valid objection to keeping the saltpetre under the 
general effect of the policy. 





Mutual Life Gossip. 


‘* A BroapDway LoUNGER” contributes a column or two of interesting 
gossip to each issue of the Sunday edition of The Tribune on current events. 
In his contribution for last Sunday occurred the following paragraphs re- 
garding the Mutual Life: ' 

** The old Post Office building is to become the citadel of the Mutual 
Life. I saw Mr. McCurdy, of that company, last week, and asked him 
about the Wackerle case that is making some ado out West. A woman 
declared her husband killed ona railway in Louisiana. The evidence 
showed it was a different man.~ She persisted, and a Missouri court 
finally gave her a verdict. But there stood a man and swore himself her 
husband. She swore he was not. Which ought to know? He was half 
paralytic and sixty, and had run away from her. The lawyers uscd up his 
remaining faculties. She had been in pursuit of that claim till she knew 
everything about it and nothing about any other tie or memory, They 
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were both obscure Germans. Said I: ‘ How was it possible for husband 
and wife to forget each other?’ ‘ That opens up another queer tale,’ said 
the vice-president. ‘The plaintifi’s counsel say that the husband in court 
was the husband’s brother, who sqme years ago swore himself to be the 
husband in order to draw the latter's military pension, All that we know 


s a lawyer advised us that Wackerle, in name as he lived, was drawing | 


a pension. We descended upon the man. He came into court and swore 
himself as before. Now, it is possible that having committed perjury to 
get the pension, he had to keep right on. Our solicitor maintains that he 
is th husband.’” 
‘Do you have many such contests as the above?” I asked Mr. Mc- 
Curdy. “No, we never contest for the money’s sake, but to keep this 
arge instrumentality—the largest in the world—formidable to imposters. 
We have here 100,000 insurers ; the number of our policies runs up to 
260,000 ; the total we are liable for, if everybody should die, is $300,000,- 
ooo, Turn over this mortuary book with me and you will see that every 
weck the board passes fifty thousand, seventy thousand, ninety thousand 
laims, the total running up to millions a year and not one week in five is 
here an issue raised. But if fraud comes up to us through our lawchan- 
n-ls we must defend the mutual property of each and all. Observe this 
claim just settled for $6000 ; the insurance was $10,000. It was a journey- 
man jeweller who, never worth $3000 in his life, and finding himself in 
debt, put that sum upon his life. Soon after he professed to have dis- 
overed a process of enamelling gold by the cyanide of potassium, and 
talked much about it. Next he was found dead, poisoned by the fumes 
of cyanide of potassium. We believe it was an ingenious scheme to kill 
himself and escape the forfeiture of a suicide. Yet we settled it, there 
being room for charity.” 

“Go on with these romances,” I said. ‘‘What do you do in a clear 
case of suicide?” ‘‘ Here is one,” spoke the insurance vice-president, 
pointing to it. ‘‘ We returned all the money the man had paid back to 
his family. Here is a different case ; a man of some age had a stroke of 
apoplexy, and immediately his folks brought him in and insured him, 
concealing the fact. In three months he died from anothér stroke; as the 
amount was only $1000 we paid it. But the Hillman case was romantic 

bove all. A man insured for $26,000 in different companies, proceeding 
out upon the plains with two others, saw a tramp come into their camp to 
stay all night, and he said to his friends: ‘‘ This tramp is unknown. I 
will kill him and make his body mine and recover the insurance.” One 
man protested, but the tramp was shot through the head, clothed in Hill- 
man’s clothes and all his memorandumsand articles fixed upon the corpse, 
and a genuine inquest was held which reported Hillman the dead one. 
His widow had actually put a monument over his grave, when one of the 
three men came forward, tortured by conscience or apprehension and made 
an affidavit; the corpse was exhumed and found to differ in the teeth and 
other things from Hillman, and the jury did the exceptional thing of giv- 
ing a verdict for the company.” 

** Now, Viceroy,” said I “let me tell you an insurance tale. The only 
man I ever saw guillotined was for a life insurance fraud. It was in Paris, 
in 1864, I think. Count Couty de la Pommerais, of the Papal nobility, a 
Frenchman of education, ran through the property of a deceased wife and 
her mother and took a mistress, a showy, ignorant girl, with whom he 
lived some time, and then insured her life for 575,000 francs. He said to 
her: ‘ Angel, we shall beat the bloated insurance companies out of all this 
treasure and go to Italy and enjoy it. Do you followmy advice. Tell all 
your friends and neighbors you are mortally ill. Take to your bed and 
beads. Affect death close at hand. Then, my love, I will spirit you 
away, bury something in place of you, and demand the money.’ The poor 
dupe consented and then he poisoned her with digitalis. Everybody 
thought it a natural death, for she had said so and told her symptoms. 
But the insurance corhpany was not satisfied; the body was examined 
and variously tested, and the wife and mother-in-law dug up. Behold! 
digitalis in them all. The Count died like a true descendant of the 
lovely Brinvilliers.” 


‘ 





Suffocation in Theatres. 
STEELE MACKAYE says, in The North American Review, suffocation is the 
calamity most to be feared from fire in a theatre. Make this impossible, 
and the worst results of panic will be avoided. A thick wall of brick 
usually does, and always should, separate the auditorium from the rig- 





ging-ioft. Ifthe proscenium arch, or stage opening, in this wall is not 
larger than is absolutely necessary for the exhibition of the Scenery when 
the curtain is raised, then the whole space behind the proscenium wall 
can be converted into an immense chimney, through which all flame and 
smoke from a fire can easily escape. This is to be accomplished by build. 
ing into the roof, over the rigging-loft, a series of trap-doors, so weighted 
and fastened that they will fall open of themselves the moment their fasten. 
ingsare released. If a curtain of zinc, or of the material already Suggested 
for protecting the wood-work be added to the above arrangement of the 
roof, then the means of securing an audience from asphyxiation in case 
of fire would be complete. The action of the roof traps and the salaman- 
der curtain can be rendered entirely automatic by attaching their fasten. 
ings to iron pins placed in the rigging-loft and set in solder so softened 
with bismuth that it will be sure to melt in a temperature of 1602, Any 
fire behind the scenes large enough to be dangerous would very quickly 
melt the solder that held the pins, free the traps and curtain, which of 
their own weight would fall, and thus automatically open the roof and 
close the proscenium arch. 





Kerosene Oil in Brooklyn. 
Tue following is a copy of a circular sent by the fire department of Brook. 
lyn to the various dealers in kerosene oil in that city: 
FIRE DEPARTMENT CITY OF BROOKLYN, ) 
BUkEAU OF COMBUSTIBLES, § 
367 Jay STREET, October 2, 1882. 
Sir—You are hereby notified that in pursuance of an act passed by the 
New York State Legislature, at its last session, it is forbidden to deal in, 
keep, sell, or give away, for illuminating or heating purposes, kerosene 
oil, petroleum, or any product thereof which will flash at a temperatur 
below one hundred degrees. By order of 
JouHN N. PARTRIDGE, Commissioner, 
Cuas. E. MILes, Supt. Bureau of Combustibles. 


A Gang of Incendiaries Arrested. 


LANCASTER, Pennsylvania, has been a great sufferer by incendiary fires 
during the past year, and, until recently, all attempts to discover them 
have been fruitless. The following dispatch, dated November 4, from 
that city, will be read with general satisfaction : ' This city has been agi 
tated to-day by the confession of George, alias Ted Brimmer, the barn 
burner, on trial this week in the Court of Quarter Sessions for setting fire to 
several barns, who pleaded guilty this morning to burning the large 
caunty barn at the Alms-house in the suburbs ofj the city. Brimmer, in 
his confession, has implicated eight persons, showing the existence of a 
regularly organized gang of incendiaries, whose oft-repeated acts and the 
boldness with which they were perpetrated struck terror into the hearts 
of all our citizens. The evil had become so great that scarcely a night 
passed without an alarm, and the insurance companies represented in the 
city threatened to withdraw all business. The utmost vigilance on the 
part of the police force was of no use in securing the capture of the guilty 
parties. The organization has been in existence for some time, but it 
was not until the Volunteer Fire Department was abolished that the gang 
became emboldened and carried out their designs with the greatest effect. 
Brimmer was convicted yesterday afternoon of firing the barn of Samuel 
Ranck, near here, on the afternoon of August 19, and was immediately 
put on trial for setting fire to the Poor-house barn. The latter was de- 
stroyed on the same afternoon, with its contents, entailing a loss of about 
$20,000. The evidence was so conclusive that Brimmer determined last 
night at a late hour to not only plead guilty, but to make a full confes- 
sion, implicating all of his accomplices in a dozen or more fires. 

Upon coming into court this morning, a plea of guilty was entered by 
his counsel in his behalf, and notice was given to the court of his con- 
fession. A paper was prepared and sworn to, charging that John Wertz 
‘and John Drachbar fired the cork factory on Locust street, which was 
recently destroyed, resulting in a loss of $6000; that John Daily fired 
White’s house on Church street ; that George Baer set fire to his own 
stable in the rear of his property; that Harry Snyder fired Kaufman’s 
stable in the rear of Laurence Knapp’s saloon, and also made several un- 
successful attempts to burn Mrs. Kelly’s barn on Shippen street, below 
Orange street ; that John Drachbar and Harry Snyder fired the old sash 
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factory on Plum street; that Harry Snyder fand Christian Swartz fired 
MacGonigle’s barn on Middle street ; that John Wertz fired Hilke’s ware- 
house on Tobacco avenue, where the loss was $80,000; that John Drach- 
bar fired William Role’s stable ; that Louis Reedenbach set fire to Rear- 
don’s blacksmith shop; that George E. Barr and Charles Miller fired 
Bendor’s barn on Plum street ; that John Daily fired Joseph White’s barn 
on Church street, near the American Engine-house ; that Charles Miller 


fired MacGonigle’s stable, between Shippen and Plum streets, and that 


John Drachbar fired Adam A. Barr’s stable at Mifflin and Church streets. 
These fires extend back over a period of four or five years. 
sons charged with being the incendiaries, Wertz, Daily and Snyder have 
been arrested, and the whole gang will be taken into custody. The entire 
loss by the fires was over $300,000. Three.of the accused men are em- 
ployed by the City Fire Department. 





The Hopkinsville Fire. 
A very destructive fire, incendiary in its origin, occurred at Hopkinsville, 
Ky., October 25, destroying five blocks of the best portion of the town, 
and costing the insurance companies as follows, according to the Cincin- 
nati Price Current : 
ee Oe NN ci on en bhtbedsaa se tn weadetewna de kaeesatnees aheeeuin $2,000 
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There were twenty-one adjusters present, enough to have adjusted all 
the losses in ‘that section for forty years to come. One of them had his 
overcoat stolen, A subscription was taken up among the boys and the 
finest linen duster in the town was presented to him, in lieu of the missing 
garment. The presentation exercises took place at 3 o’clock, A.M. An- 
other subscription was taken up for an adjuster who was still wearing his 
summer straw hat, and a more suitable tile and in more suitable style was 
presented with becoming ceremonies. Nothing like keeping up your 
Spirits while in a graveyard, 





November Weather. 


HERE we have Vennor’s predictions for November. One can safely pre- 
pare for weather in every respect different from that here forecasted : 

First to fifth—A good amount of rain probable, with a frosty snap about 
the third or fourth, and scattered snow flurries through western and north- 
ern sections, 

Fifth to twelfth—The neighborhood of the seventh probably stormy, with 
rain, sleet or snow, also eleventh and twelfth wet and dreary. 

Twelfth to nineteenth—Probably fair in most sections up to thirteenth 
or fifteenth. After these dates very stormy weather, with heavy snowfalls, 
will prevail over a large portion of the United States and Canada. Snow 
probable in Arkansas and Missouri ; storms at St. Louis. Cold in north- 
west; cold and stormy in Scotland and England ; eighteenth and nine- 
teenth, very stormy weather and snow falls general. 

Nineteenth to twenty-sixth—A wintry week generally. Cold snap due 
about twentieth and twenty-first. Frosts far to the southward, neighbor- 





Of the per- | 





hood of the twenty-fourth and twenty-sixth snow storms, and in Newfound- 
land Gulf gales. 

Twenty-sixth to thirtieth—High winds in northern sections entry of 
week. Storms Scotch coast and generally on Atlantic. Cold weather in 
northwest, winter weather in Canada. Stormy up to end of month on 
Auantic. Prevalent winds northwesterly and westerly. 





A Profitable Investment. 


A NOTABLE instance ofa profitable endowment policy has been lately 
brought to our attention. Col. G. J. Foreacre, of Atlanta, Ga., insured in 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 
June 10, 1869, for $5,000, payable to him in twenty years, or at death, 
should that occur before the expiration of twenty years. His annual pay- 
ment was $391.70 (to be paid annually for ten years), though his actual 
payments were somewhat larger, being made semi-annually. Some of 
his payments were made on the note plan ; had all been made in cash, his 
dividends would have been larger and the cost correspondingly reduced. 
The total payments have been $3917. The dividends received to date by 
the assured have been $1189. The dividends for the past eleven years have 
been $108 per annum, so that the estimated dividends to the maturity of 
the policy at a moderate estimate of $75 per annum, make dividends to 
come $675. Deducting the total dividend reduction, the net cost of the 
policy at maturity is seen to be $2,053.27. Thus Colonel Foreacre will re- 
ceive $5000 at maturity at an actual cost of $2053—a profit of $2,946.73, 
besides twenty years of life insurance ; or, in other words, for every $100 
invested, Col. Foreacre gets back $248.38. As to this policy, Col. Fore- 
acre recently said : 

In 1869 I took out a $5000 policy in the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company on the twenty-year endowment plan, payable in ten 
years. I completed my payments to the company in 1878. In 187g I re- 
ceived a dividend of $154.65, and in 1880 a dividend of $167.25. I also 
received a gradually increasing dividend each year while making my pay- 


ments. I have been so well pleased with the management of this com- 
pany that J have taken another $5000 policy. 


New Trial of the Wackerle Case Denied. 


Tue following opinion, overruling a motion for a new trial, was rendered 
by Judge Treat in the United States Circuit Court, St. Louis, October 30: 


No. 1743, Walpurga Wackerle vs. Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 

A full examination has been made of the evidence, which was one 
peculiarly for a jury. It was on both sides full of doubt, inconsistencies 
and contradictions. Turnas we may in the analysis of the evidence, strange 
and irreconcilable aspects are presented. 

The first point to be established by plaintiff was the death of her hus- 
band. That rested on the testimony of several witnesses concerning the 
railroad accident, and the identity of the person killed thereby. 

The evidence of the plaintifi and others as to the skeleton exhumed 
some four or more years after such killing, established to the satisfaction 
of the Court that the exhumed skeleton was not that of the man killed, 
supposed to be William Wackerle, on December 25, 1872. The Court 
directed the attention of the jury especially to that fact. Not that it was 
conclusive, but because it tended to show what weight should be given to 
the testimony. It may be that the exhumed skeleton was not that of Wil- 
liam Wackerle, and hence the accuracyof plaintiffs testimony becomes 
questionable. Yet there was other evidence as to the death of the party 
killed, independent of the exhumation in 1877. It was therefore for the 
jury to decide whether, despite the mistakes as to the identity of the 
skeleton, William Wackerle was killed as alleged. 

The case as presented by the evidence was remarkable in many other 
respects, concerning which it is useless to comment. There are several 
depositions wanting which the Court has been anxious to read and 
analyze, but by some accident they have disappeared. Hence the Court 
has to rely on its memory as to their contents, and if a new trial is 
granted, after a long lapse of time, to supply the same. 

So far as the Court was justified in alluding to or commenting on the 
evidence, it pointed in its charges sharply against the plaintiffs claim, so 
far as the identity depended on the exnumed skeleton. Still, the jury 
reached the conclusion that the plaintiff’s husband was killed in 1872, as 
alleged, and consequently that the person produced by the detendant, and 
claiming to be William Wackerle (husband of the plaintiff), was not what 
he pretended. 7 

The case was tried at great length, and the largest scope given to a 
searching inquiry. Its novel aspects induced the Court to admit every 
item of interest which could shed light on the subject. 

After full deliberation on the varied, inconsistent and contradictory evi- 
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dence, the jury reached a conclusion which was their exclusive province, 
and the Court does not feel justified in interfering therewith. 
The motion for a new trial is overruled. 


The counsel of the plaintiff make an explanation in regard to the con- 
dition of the skeleton when exhumed by the insurance company, which 
throws a somewhat different light upon it. The evidence at the inquest 
showed that the leg of William Wackerle was cut off when he was killed. 
The evidence on the trial showed that the bones of the skeleton were in- 
tact, without the sign of a broken or amputated leg. The counsel say 
that the testimony of the surgeon at the inquest, which was contained in 
one of the missing depositions, was that the leg was taken off at the knee, 
as “if by a surgeon’s knife.” 

The company will carry the case up, on appeal. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Riddle, Hamilton & Co. have purchased the agency of Frank A. Faris, 
at Terre Haute, Indiana. 

—J.N. Dunham, President of the Springficld F. & M. Insurance Com- 
pany, was in Chicago last week. 

—H. C. Hopkins has been appointed Siate agent for Wisconsin of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

—Allegheny, Pa., proposes to increase the capacity of its water works, 
and estimates from engineers are called for. 

—John E. DeWitt, president of the Union Mutual Life, arrived from 
Europe by the steamship Servia last week. 

—The authorities of Adrian, Mich., are negotiating with the Holly Water 
Works Company to put in works in that city. 

—George Banta, of Franklin, Indiana, has been appointed special 
agent of the Franklin Insurance Company of Indianapolis. 

—A. H. Darrow, of Chicago, last week caused the arrest of E. S. 
Walker, who was formerly a clerk in his employ, for embezzling $400. 

—Grubb, Paxton & Co., of Indianapolis, have been appointed State 
agents for Indiana of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 

—M. M. Pratt, of the firm of Holland & Pratt, of St. Louis, has been 
appointed special agent of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

—The town council of Durant, Iowa, recently purchased two hose carts 
from the city of Davenport at a cost of $275, and now have quite an effec- 
tive fire department. 

—The Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives of 
Vermont, has been hearing arguments by insurance men on the proposed 
taxation of insurance companies, 

—The Arkansas City Journal says the abominable water supply of that 
place is a disgrace to its inhabitants, a constant menace to health anda 
drawback on the prosperity of the town. 

—Alfred Rogers, the young man in the employ of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, who has been convicted of forgery, was sentenced 
last week to State prison for eighteen months. 

—Judge Treat, of St. Louis, has denied the application for a new trial 
of the Wackerle case against the Mutual Life, where a verdict was ren- 
dered against the company. The company, however, will appeal. 


—Stephen F. Major has been appointed special agent for Indiana of | 


Law’s Agency. He takes the place of George H. Cook, who resigned 
recently to accept tle position of Secretary of the Franklin Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis. 

—The Court has entered an order for about fifty stoclsholders of the 
bankrupt State Insurance Company of Chicago to show cause why they 
should not be held liable for their stock, which they disposed of just be- 
fore the company fell through in 1871. 


—The town council of Woonsocket, R. I., has accepted the proposition 


of George 11. Norman to construct water-works upon condition that he is | 


gsanted the exclusive right to lay water pipes in the streets of the town for 
the period of fifty years, the town reserving the right to buy the works afier 
ten and within fifteen years. Here is trouble brewing for Woonsocket. 





No community ever permitted private interests to control the public sup. 
ply of water without regretting it. 

—Among the heavier real estate transactions recorded in New York 
last week was the sale of the property Nos. 177 and 179 Broadway and 
No. 10 Cortlandt street to the Germania Fire Insurance Company for 
$450,000, subject to mortgages for $120,000. 

—The disbursements of the" Travelers Insurance Company for October 
amounted to $90,523.96, of which $75,262.96 was paid on account of acci. 
dents, 1260 claimants receiving $38,562.96 as indemnity for disabling in. 
juries. The losses in life department were $6241. 

—The citizens of Augusta, Ga., are in favor of a new water supply and 
sewerage system for that city, and agree that an amendment to the State 
Constitution is needed to permit the issue of bonds by the city for the pur. 
pose of defraying the cost of such improvements. 

—The Chicago fire patrol report for October shows : Insurance involved, 
$2,664,705 ; insurance loss, $97,971; total loss, $114,555. 
fifty-four regular alarms and fifty-six still alarms. 
worst October for insurance in Chicago in five years. 


There were 
This has been the 


—The Board of Water Commissioners of Troy, N. Y., recently acquired 
the rights of the Titus Eddy estate in the waters of the Piscawankill, for 
$65,000, thus giving to the city the entire right to that stream. The com- 
missioners will construct a compartment reservoir on the creek. 

—The president of the New York Equitable Fire Insurance Company, 
Richard J. Thorne, died last Friday, aged 82 years. Mr. Thorne was an 
old fire underwriter, took an active part in times past in their legislative 
deliberations, and was an insurance president nearly forty years of his 
life. 

—So far this month the National Board of Fire Underwriters has offered 
a reward of $100 for the detection and conviction of the incendiary or 
incendiaries who fired the barns of A. P. Wellcome at Grantham, N. H., 
on March 16, and $250 for the firing of the hotel of C. B. Wheelock at 
Green Lake, Wis., on August 16. 

—The following are the names of the officers of the new local board in 
Kennebec County, Me.: President, B. A. Neal, of Gardiner; Vice- 
President, W. M. Farr, of Augusta; Secretary and Treasurer, W. A. R. 
Boothby, of Waterville ; Excutive Committee, J. S. Maxcy, of Gardiner, 
and G. E. Macomber and John Ware, of Waterford. 

—S. Layton Register, financial agent and attorney of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, at Philadelphia, is grand high priest of the Grand 
Royal Arch Chapter of the State of New Jersey. At the twenty-sixth 
annual convocation held in Trenton on September 13, Grand High Priest 
Register presided and delivered the annual address. 

—Our Chicago correspondent writes: ‘‘ The jealousy existing among 
the local agents of the city is such that if A should propose anything new 
in the way of a local organization, B, C, D and all the rest would oppose 
it, simply because A proposed it, if they could find no other reason, As 
long as this feeling exists, there is no hope for harmony here.” 

—An accurate and artistically executed reproduction of Bonheur's 
famous lion head has been issued from the American head office of the 
Lion Fire Insurance Company, at Hartford. Manager Bennett's endeavor 
to make his company known by this symbolical device will doubtless 
have a good effect, for the lithograph is worthy of a handsome frame. 

—A despatch from St. Petersburgh says that the great increase in the 
number of large fires in Russia is causing nearly all the insurance com- 
panies to fall back on their reserve funds. Insurance premiums have just 
been raised by forty per cent, on the advice of delegates from English 
companies, who were ‘present at an insurance congress recently held 
here. 

—The Poughkeepsie Eagle says that the company which is to providea 
water supply for Matteawan, Glenham and Fishkill landing, has acquired 
title to the necessary lands on Fishkill Creek and is nearly ready to begin 
work. A dam four hundred feet long and forty feet high will be built, and 
a lake covering forty-five acres will be made. The estimated capacity is 
175,000,000 gallons. 

—William G. Russell, paying teller of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance on Lives and Granting Annuities in this city, has absconded, and 
his dccounts show discrepancies to the amount of $20,000. He had been 
connected with that company for thirteen years, and he has a wife and 
children. He departed on October 16 for a two weeks’ vacation, and dut- 
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his absence the defalcation was discovered. His leave of absence 


se! He is thirty-eight years of 


ended on October 28, but he failed to return. 
age. 

—The Mayor of Indianapolis has directed the City Marshal to tear down 
the north and east walls of the Sherman House, which have been pro- 
nounced unsafe by the fire engineer. The dangerous condition of the 
building has been recognized for some time, and the lessee of the hotel 
has not used the upper rooms of the north wing for the accommodation of 
guests for months past. 

—Edwin F. Merrill, who has for many years occupied the position of 
chief clerk in the office of W.E. Rollo & Co., of Chicago, has accepted 
the position of Secretary of the Girard Fire Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Merrill is an underwriter of long experience and a business 
man of first-class ability, and is well fitted to assume the duties of the po- 
sition to which he has been appointed. 

—Believing in the efficacy of the division of labor, the London Assur- 
ance Corporation has induced Isaac S. Boyd, the well-known Atlanta 
fire underwriter, to resign his connection with the Standard Fire Office to 
accept a more extended field in the service of the former company. In 
other words, the London Assurance has extended Mr. Boyd’s jurisdiction 
to include several States, and he feels obliged under the circumstances to 
resign the representation of the Standard. Mr. Boyd is one of the best 
insurance managers in the South, and is worthy of the additional trust 
reposed in him. 

—“The Action of Lightning” is the title of a book written by Major 
Parnell, of the Royal Engineers. According to a review of the book 
made by The London Finance Chronicle, the earth and not ,the atmos- 
phere being the great storehouse of electricity, Major Parnell holds that 
the thunderbolt or discharge of lightning comes from the earth and not 
from the clouds, and that any proper system of protection should be 

' directed from the earth upwards, and not from the apex of the building 
downwards. In short, the function of the conductor is to tap the earth 
and not the air. The earth terminal is the most important part of the 
conductor, and the stalk of the conductor is dangerous, or an ‘‘ unmiti- 
gated disadvantage.” Or, inhis own words: ‘‘1. The protector must be 
arranged so as to tap the ground lying close around the building, a fea- 
ture to bedefended to the maximum extent. 2. It must have no stalk or 
exposed elevated surface of metal.” By this means it fulfills another con- 
dition strongly contended for by Major Parnell and a very good condi- 
tion it is, viz., that ‘‘ it must be cheap to erect.” 


—The interest which fire insurance companies manifest in the extinguish- 
ment of fires has been chosen as an especial pretext to tax them to assist fire 
departments pecuniarily. Possibly, we shall next,hear of fire insurance 
companies being required to contribute to the maintenance of our public 
hospitals and other institutions for the preservation of human lives. That the 
companies are actively interested in the saving of human lives was shown 
by arecent step taken by the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 
On Monday evening of last week the New York Board presented a hand- 
some gold medal to patrolman Thomas McCann, at the quarters of the in- 
surance patrol, No. 41 Murray street. Patrolman McCann rescued five 
children at the imminent risk of his own life, from the third floor of a 
burning tenement in Washington street on July 21, and the presentation 
was made for this deed. There were many prominent fire underwriters 
present. The presentation of the gold medal of honor was made by Peter 
Notman, President of the Board. This generous recognition of an act of 
humanity redounds to the credit of the New York Board. 


—The Massachusetts Insurance Department has issued a circular warn- 
ing policyholders in Receiver Russell’s life companies against the repre- 
sentations of Charles T. Shelton, already referred to in these columns. 
The notice reads: “It is understood that parties are representing to 
Massachusetts policyholders in the American Mutual and American 
National Life Insurance Companies, of New Haven, that the receivership 
of those companies is mismanaged, and, under the pretended desire to 
compel reform and protect the policyholders are soliciting proxies and an 
assignment in advance of a percentage of their share of assets, It is 
sufficient to say these representations are in the interest of those parties 
themselves, and not of the policyholders ; that the receivership is being 
honestly managed ; that as soon as it can secure the assets which belong 
to them, the policyholders will receive their proportionate share. The 
State Insurance Department therefore advises all policyholders in the 





companies named not to sign any agreement giving proxies, or allowing 
compensation for pretended services proposed, and that if any such 
agreement has been made, it should be immediately revoked by notice to 
the receiver.” 

—Insurance rates might be cut to an unprofitable minimum and little be 
said by the daily newspapers in the interest of bettering things for the in- 
surance companies. But let an effort be made to increase rates, and 
whether such an endeavor be necessary or not, it must be done in the face 
of the shrieking local editor. For instance, rates have for a long time 
been disastrously low at Atlanta, Ga., but efforts have recently been made 
to remedy matters by going to work at both ends. Pressure was brought 
to increase the efficiency of the water supply, improvements were made in 
the fire department and the fire alarm system, and rates have been raised 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. The Atlanta Constitution takes up the 
cudgel against the companies, threatening annihilation in the following 
terrible style: *‘We do not know exactly where the remedy lies—but 
against such injustice as this, we are perfecly sure some remedy will be 
found. If the agents cannot prevail upon their companies to reconsider 
the advance in rates that follows directly upon a decrease of the risk, or 
if other companies cannot be found to give the people a just rate, the 
people will either carry their own risks or organize companies that will 
proportion the premiums to the danger of loss.” 

—A Newark paper describes a new building material called terra cotta 
lumber, which, according to the fashion of the times ought to become 
popular. It is made by mixing the kaolinite or ‘‘ top” clay, which is 
found in immense quantities throughout Middlesex county, with sawdust 
until the consistency of dough is obtained, when it is cast in large square 
blocks and burned in kilns, in a manner similar to that of ordinary brick. 
The result is a peculiar terra cotta ware possessing peculiar properties. 
It has no fibrous texture like wood, the strength of tHe material arising 
from incipient vitrifaction, obtained in firing, and half-inch boards made 
of it, smoothly planed and joined, show greater strength and tenacity than 
dry oak of equal thickness. Every shape which can be given to wood by 
edge tools can be given to terra cotta lumber. It is as easily worked as 
pine or spruce, is half the weight of building brick and tightly retains 
plastering without the aid of lathing. To display the resistant qualities 
of terra cotta lumber to fire and water, the furnace tender, with a long 
pair of steel tongs, took from the centre of the furnace a small block of 
the ware which had attained a white heat and plunged it into a pail of 
water. After cooling it was placed on a forge, and the water with which 
it was saturated expelled in the form of steam ; petroleum was next poured 
over it and afterward ignited, the block continuing to burn with a steady 
flame for several minutes. Subsequent examination of the block by saw- 
ing it intwo showed no, difference in appearance from other material 
which had not been submitted to so severe a test. 


—An interesting decision touching the surety question recently re- 
ceived the attention of the New York Court of Appeals. The bond stipu- 
lated that Joseph C. Conkling, bookkeeper in the National Mechanics 
Banking Association, “ should faithfully fulfill and discharge the duties 
committed to and the trusts reposed in him, as such bookkeeper, and 
should also faithfully fulfill and discharge the duties of any other office, 
trust or employment, relating to the business of the said association, 
which might be assigned to him, or which he should undertake to per- 
form.” Conkling was bookkeeper seven years and was afterward ap- 
pointed receiving teller, in which capacity he embezzled funds belonging 
to the bank. Inthe case the National Mechanics Banking Association vs. 
E. S. Conkling e¢ a/., the bank brought action against the sureties. The 
decision of the Court of Appeals will receive the attention of persons in- . 
terested in guarantee insurance. That court holds that there was no 
breach of the condition of the bond while Joseph Conkling held the em- 
ployment of bookkeeper, and the question to be determined was whether, 
according to the conditions of the bond, the sureties are liable for the 
embezzlement committed by their principal while acting as teller. The 
conclusion was, not without some hesitation and doubt, that they are not. 
According to the conditions of the bond, if while bookkeeper, the duties 
of any office, trust or employment, relating to the business of the bank, 
were assigned to him, the obligation of the sureties extended to the dis- 
charge of those duties. While bookkeeper the principal might act 
temporarily as teller and the bank be under the protection of the bond, 
but there were no words binding the sureties in case of the appointment 
of their principal to any other office than bookkeeper. 
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— - | an. pecans: Ves 
Agricultural. .......----- $s $300,000 | $171.56 | Jan., "82 a eee 200 
A aan 30 290,000} 156.27 |*July,’82| 5 =----25- | 150 
American ......------- .- 50 400,000} 230.03 |*July '82| 5 |Sept16,'82) 152 
American Exchange- --.-- 100 200,000} 133.13 | *July, "82 ; SS feeeteees .--| 110 
Broadway 25 200,000 | 264.23 |*Aug.. ’82 7 |Mar. 1,’82) tor 
Brooklyn.....----- 17 153,000} 243.80 |*July,’82' 10 Feb. 8, 82] 195 
100 200,0c0 | 115.38 | Jan., ’82 | 105 
100 200,000 | 328.95 |*July, 82} 100 
ee 20 300,000 | 267.00 |* July, ’82 150 
esi osiccnaceis 70 210,009 | 170.87 |*Aug.,’82 5 Sept. 2,’82 125 
Clinton -. 100 250,000} 152.94 |*July,’82| 5 |Oct. 26,'82| 125 
Commerce. 25 200,000 | 172.14 ies "82| 3 Apr. 14,82) 120 
Commercial ....-.------- 50 200,000} 147.35 l= July, Bo | 5 |Oct. 28,’% 98 
Continental ..- 100 1,000,000} 240.67 |* July, ’82 7-35| Nov. 2, 82, 230 
Eagle ...... se 40 300,000} 302,68 | Oct., "82 | 7h |Nov. 1,82 220 
Empire City. .....-----.- 100 200,000 | 127.45 * July, ’82 | 3% |Oct.2r,’82, 8234 
Exchange ... owt @ 200,010 | 139.12 * Aug.,'82 3% |Nov. 6, ‘82 100 
oe Rae 50 200,000} 162.04 |*July,’82| 6 |Jan. 10,’82) 125 
Firemens......-.-------- 17 204,000} 127.0r |*July,’82 2% |Oct. 24,’82 90% 
Firemans Trust -.-.-.-...-- 10 150,000 | 138.75 |*july,’82 5 Oct. 18,'82 105 
@ranklin and Emporium. 100 200,000} 172.80 |*July,’82 6 \Nov. 1,82) 118 
German American.....-- 100 1,000,000 | 241.52 |*July,’82 6 |Aug.30,'82] 194 
SE 50 1,000,000 | 182.34 |*July,’82 5 Oct. 28,82) 147% 
Oe eee 10 200,000} 397.08 |*July,’82| 5 |May16,’81| 200 
NE irae ticcineiindceds 50 200,000 | 160.02 * July, = 5s  |June 2,'82 120 
Greenwich -. 25 200,000} 269.05 *July,’ 7 Aug.17, 81) 286 
SD wiéeseconbneees 100 200,000 | 110.00 *July ’ "Be 2% Nov. 1,82 65 
Hamilton 15 150,000} 182.86 |*July,’82 5 |Nov. 2,82] 120 
Hanover --- 50 1,000,000} 183.27 |*July,’82 5 |Nov. 6,’t2] 146 
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Jefferson .........- 30 200,010 | 249.54 |Sept 5/82 5 Mar.29,’82| 160 
Kings County... 20 150,000| 237.19 |*July,’82| 10 |Oct. 18,°82| 210 
Knickerbocker 30 210,000} 136.23 | Jam.,’79| 5 Nov. 4,82} 80 
ee 50 150,000 | 167.03 |*July, ’82 5 |\Aug. 2,’82} 106% 
pang canad. 50 300,000 | 140.17 |*July,’82 5 |May 2,'&2| 105 
ae te 25 300,000} 109.13 | Jan.,’82/ 3 |Nov. 6,'82} 60 
Liovde Place Glass§ 100 100,000 | 100.00 | -------- | o-- |Nov. 2,’8c] 225 
Manhattan a............ 100 250,000} 125.79 | Jan.,’82 5 |Nov. 2,’82} 60 
Manuf’rs and Builders ...| 100 200,000] 186.25 |*July,’82| 3 (Oct. 18,’82] 106% 
MechaGicd ..62.<c-ccc.- 50 250,000| 166.40 |*July, ’82 | § ;Oct. 3,’82) x40 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,000 | 200.19 |*July 182} 5 (Septe2,’82| 140 
Mercantile .............- 50 200,000} 110.27 *July,’82 3 Nov. 1,’82} 70 
Merchants ...........-.- 50 200,000} 180.16 | Jan.,"82/| § (Nov. 1,’82| 108% 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 126.72 | Jan..’82 5 June, 80} 125 
Sa eee 50 200,000} 141.88 |*July, 82 5 Feb. 8, ’82| 118 
Pi badanddstevedacess 50 200,000} 182.13 |*July,’82 7 |Apr.12,’82| 158 
| | 
a eee 37% 200,000| 150.09 |*July,’82| 5 Now. r,’82] 103 
New York Bowery | 25 300,000} 248.45 |*July,’82| 10 Aung. 7,’82| 210 
New York Equitable me 35 210,000| 254.69 |*July,’82| 5 Sept15,’82| 150 
New York Fire.........- | 100 200,000! 135.83 |*Aug.,’82 5 Nov. 2,’82] 95 
PEE conceccsconpence! 50 §00,000| 228.07 |*Jfuly.’82| 7 (Nov. 6,’82| 180 
North River............. 25 350,000| 128.01 | Oct., 82 4 Nov. 1,’82} 108 
EE ccntsinccbupeccsnen 200,000} 292.50 |*July, ’82 8 Oct. 28.’82| 175 
Park 200,000 | 147.00 |*July, ’82 6 Septrr,’82} 125 
Peoples. 200,000 150,04 |*July,’ 82 5 \May18,’82| 120 
Peter Cooper...........-. 20 150,000 | 238.45 |* July, 82 6 (Oct. 17,’82} 176 
Phenix 5° 1,000,000} 151.16 |*July, 82 5 (Nov. 1,’82| 140% 
Relief § 50 200,000} 108.84 | Jan., 82 5 June 7,’82| 71 
| ' | 
| 167.72 |*Aug.,’82 a eee 130 
25 ooo | 185.44 * July, 82 7 Oct. 18,’82| 150 
50 200,000 | 178.02 |*July,’82 3% Oct. 19,’82| 105% 
100 | 500,000] 103.43 |*July,'81 | 4 Nov. 2,82) 70% 
100 350,000 | 107.86 | Aug., ’80 | 3% |Nov. 1.’82 60 
25 200,000} 168,81 \* July,’ 82} § |Oct. 24,’82| 125 
25 | 300,000} 113.42 |stuly, "81 5 75 
100 | 100,000 | 112.76 | * July, ’82 ee Ito 
25 | 250,000 | 192.40 |*July, "82 5 |Nov. 3,’82) 135 
| | 
Watertown§........... .. 100 | 200,000 158.12 Ee Se a re 160 
Westchester............- to | 300,000! 158.35 |*Aug..’82 5 May2$,’81| rat 
Williamsburgh City... .. so | 2<0.000 | 300.07 |*luly "82] +o Oct. 24,’82| 250 





































Par Value 
of Stock. 








American, Koston.-. 
American, Newark 
American, Philadelphia 
American Central, St. Louis... 





Atlantic, Providence 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh-...-. 
Citizens, Pittsburgh | 
Connecticut, Hartford-...-- 








Equitable F. and M., Providence-...| 
Fire Association, Philadelphia | § 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Piiladeiphia| 

Firemans Fund, San Francisco I 
Firemens, Baltimore 





Firemens, Newark -- 
i i TT cocandaecs 
Franklin, Philadelphia 
German, eee etna mae 


Ins. Co. of North ten any Phila...-. 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 2 


Sesenselie Seuled.. eS 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 


Michigan F. and MM. 
Nauonal, Baltimore - 


National, Hartford 
Neptune F. and M., 
New Orleans Ins .Co 
Newark City, Newark 








New Hampshire, Manchester 
North American, Boston. 
Northwestern Natio-al, 


Pennsylvania, Phila 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh - - 


Providence Washington, Providence 
Security, New Haven.-- 
Shoe and Leather, Boston 
oruenns f.and M.,S 


Union, Phila ielphia 
Union, San Francisco 
United Firemens, Philadelphia... -..| 
Washington, Boston 





Capitas 
Paid up 





500,000 


400,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 
200,000 


1,000,000 
300,000 
59¢ 000 
200,000 
250,000 


500,000 
200,000 
600,000 

1,000,000 


490,000 | 
| 


120,000 
2,000,000 
200,000 


400,c00 | 


200,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
500,000 
500,000 
750,000 
200,000 
400,000 





Net 


| $158.10 
| 144-75 
229.13 
265.: 
138. 


104.5 
131. 
267. 
130.3 
172. 
162. 


127. 
150. 


113. 


120, 
22t. 
109. 


329 


140. 


105. 
255. 
206.6 
215.3 
215.15 


123. 
153- 
145- 
150.12 
212. 
100.6 
102. 


146. 
146.3 
122. 
Tor, 
214.96 


173. 
140.5 
133.3 
117. 
336.3 


130. 
155- 
137- 
13%. 
117. 
105- 
143.12 
14°, 
152, 


| Last 


| Divipenp 


Paip. 





tjuly, 82 
*Julv, 82 

ar.,'82 
Apr., "82 
*July '82 


* July, 82 
Jan.,’82 
* July, ’82 
* July, 82 
* july,’82 
tar.,’82 


luly, 82 
*July,’82 


Jan., 82 


*July, ’82 


tTuly, “Ra 
tjuly, "82 


July, ’78 
+ July, 82 
*July, ’8 
*July, ’8 
*July, '8 


*Oct., "81 | 
*July, 
May, 
*July, 
* july, ‘82 


Canadian ‘Companies 1 Doing Business in New York, 





sritish America, Toronto 


$500,000 $131.82 
161.61 


400,000 


Jan : "82 
*July, ’82 





English Comyantes Doing Business in New York. 





Par 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of 
Si a 


Amount 
Paid 
Ur Per 
Share. 


LaTEST PRICE. 





Commercial Union 
Fire — Association... 


pale and London and Globe. 


London and Lancashire Fire... 
aoe and Provincial 





* Second dividend declared during the year. 


t Third dividend declared during the year. + Fourth dividend declared during the year. 


a "‘evored exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage. 


§ Retired. 





Seat sh Pio and National... 
ire 


20 
62 





T 
24 1 
1 


72 
147 F 
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